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THE OLD PLACE. 


I HAVE just come back from the quiet old place, 
where the rooks step gravely across the lawn in 
suits of lustrous black ; where the red cows, with 
large soft eyes and sweet breath, walk home in 
slow line towards the paddock ; and where, on still 
days, you can just hear the far-off pulse of the 
passing train, and the thin whistle of the engine 
when it stops at the country station. But all is at 
rest about the dear old house, and I have brought 
away such a clear picture of it in my brain, con- 
trasting so sharply with the roaring toil of London, 
that I must write it down. I can make no lively 
sketch ; there is-a gray veil over it all, which may 
not suit the reader who wants bright word-painting 
and graphic humour. Still, if you care for such 
matters, and will take a little turn with me, I’ll do 
my best to shew the sober side of the old place, 
not entirely for your sake, but partly for my own. 
The dear old place, where every turn and tree 
speaks to me as a boy; where I fished, and bird- 
nested, and rabbited, and shot with utter and 
untiring devotion. The old place, whose mere 
and rookery, chalk-pit and common, give those 
words a home-sense when I hear them now in 
others’ talk, or come upon them in ordinary books. 

They are there still, unchanged, all but the mere ; 
that has gone. Some time after I left home for 
the work of mid-life, it shrank away to a pond; 
and then the pond shrank into a puddle, out of 
which the herons fished the last fin of the longest 
liver among the surviving little fish, so that now I 
don’t believe there is a stickleback left. Indeed, 
the puddle is only a few inches deep, and the 
transit of one cow makes the whole of it as thick 
as a basin of pease-soup. The mere has entertained 
several geologists, and disappointed many fisher- 
men. I am inclined to believe that I let it down 
myself by making an island. Years ago, we dug 
and scraped till we reached a layer of gravel, which 
may have acted as a hole in the clay-bed which 
held the mere. At any rate, it is gone, and yester- 
day I put up a hare in the hole which I have often 
tried to fathom with an oar. I walked over the 


whole bottom of the place, scarred and pitted with 
coarse footmarks of the cattle, now baked hard as 
bricks, but once pressed deep into the soft slime, 
when those who made them licked up the succulent 
water-grass, and flapped their ears at the angry 
cow-boy who announced bed-time or milking-time 
from the wet brink with unregarded entreaty and 
threats. Now he could have hunted them across 
dry-shod and imperious. Surely, here is the stone 
we used so long as an anchor, a great mass of flint 
with a hole in it, which we once lost in a gale. 
Yes, let us turn it over, and look at it, thereby 
surprising some unpleasant creeping things in the 
hollow damp cast it has made in the mud. Yes, 
it is the very stone ; I could swear to it in chaos. 
The boat it held had so far an appropriate end in 
that it was dashed to pieces in a storm, but, 
curiously enough, it was lying high and dry upon 
the shore when wrecked. One of those strong 
whirlwinds we sometimes read of was travelling 
by, when its corkscrew focus, after twisting some 
branches off a tree, and unroofing the corner of a 
green-house, whipped our boat up, and giving it a 
toss high in the air, like an invisible mad bull, 
converted it suddenly into a heap of splinters, 
half of which it then dispersed with a retreating 
puff. So, you see, even the shore is not always 
safe. There was hardly enough left to make a raft 
for a coot, for the boat was crazy, and broke up 
short. 

I mourned over the mere. But the rooks were 
there in undiminished confidence and conservatism. 
They were exchanging the same remarks, and 
attaching the same importance to dry sticks and 
grubs, as they did of old. The same ragged windy 
architecture, the same hoarse misunderstandings 
about twigs, the same flighty love-making, and 
surly comment on the strangers who paused 
beneath the elms, had marked their glossy genera- 
tions since I and my brother had insulted them 
with elder-tipped reed-arrows and our harmless 
archery. What a sense of superiority to progress 
and social revolutions surrounds a house which is 
guarded by a rookery! What did my old friends, 
whom I here found gravely cawing out the old 
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saws, and walking in the old ways, care about the 
changes which the smock-frocked boy, with his 
morning letter-bag, carried the record of into the 
old house beneath them? Maybe they made a stir 
when the barn was burnt; that was noticeable. 
I hope they passed a note of kind concern when 
the black hearse, with its slow-paced train, 
crawled under the elm-trees, and they missed the 
daily walk of one who, for seventy summers, ay, 
and more, had been their firmest friend. Did they 
remember the little girl upon the lawn in the good 
whitehaired lady, with her grandchildren at her 
knees, who came out in the sunny spring mornings 
to pace the dry rolled walk? id they now 
remember me, kindly striving to toss a brancher, 
fallen overboard from his high nursery, up again 
imto his parent branches? I fear not. I was 
assisted, so they understood it, by three or four of 
the above-mentioned grandchildren, who, when the 
unlucky brancher missed the branch at which he 
was pitched, and fluttered down too quickly to 
break altogether the effect of an ugly thud upon 
his stomach, expressed their concern at the mishap 
with a liveliness which lacked the ring of 
sympathy. Matters were made worse by Rags 
(of whom more presently), whose persistent 
assumption that the brancher was thrown up for 
him to bark at, and enjoy the discomfiture of, 
necessitated his being held till our black foundling 
had been at last projected into safety. A great 
many rough remarks were made aloud about the 
business by some old rooks who ought to have 
known better, and I left the trees with a deepened 
persuasion that there is small appreciation of man’s 
motives, or regard for his feelings, in general bird- 
society. Here and there, you meet with a warm 
feathered heart ; but as a rule, I fear that our rooks, 
for instance, cared no more for us and our doings 
and welfare, than they did for the great world out- 
side us and them. They observed, no doubt, and per- 
haps conversed about the shrinking of the mere and 
the burning of the barn ; but our growth and decay 
they held in as much indifference as the Reform 
Bill, the Indian Mutiny, the Penny Postage, 
and the Volunteers, which came to pass while they 
bred and built. Ay, although they do make an 
atmosphere of cheery conservatism about a house, 
it is but a dull selfish Lop wm ped that: rooks set us 
after all. ‘The world,’ they say, ‘may twirl and 
pee cod cry ; we care not, Give us grubs and 
sti Caw, caw, caw!’ 

But about Rags. He is still the darling and 
baby of the household, and I write with almost a 
fear of an unwittingly scant measure of respect 
towards him and his friends. When I express 
interest and pleasure in witnessing his perform- 
ances, I am assured that his real genius can be 
seen only in private life, and that the idea of my 
knowing him from the public side of his character 
is ridiculous, I will therefore not venture to say 
more of him than that he walks more after the 
fashion of a little hairy man than any dog I ever 
saw. Like many people who distinguish them- 
selves most when ‘got into a corner,’ Rags always 
prefers facing society from an angle. When we go 
into meals, Rags makes a tour of the table for any 
stray clandestine offers he may get from the 
children ; but as there is a vague law in existence 
that they must not feed him at dinner, he soon 
saunters into a corner, whence he conceives that the 
change of his position and attitude justifies him in 


believing that he takes his place among the other 
bi of the room, and feeds himself. He retires 
a dog, and comes out quite a man ; hairy, as I have 
said, and short, but otherwise, in gait and conversa- 
tion, a man. While Rags is sitting there in the 
corner, dog-fashion, and with the tall of his eye on 
the party, my brother says: ‘ Rags, are you a good 
boy?’ At this he sits up on his end and winks, as if 
to shew that he is ready for the second stage of his 
human nature. He is often left thus a few minutes, 
lest he should learn to slight the ease with which 
he rises into a higher state. At last he hears: 
‘Well, then, you may come.” Dropping doghood 
on the spot, he stands erect and walks bolt upright 
into the party. If whiskers would not grow a 
forehead, and screen his eyes, he would then pass 
as an intelligent boy, in rough dittoes, coming in 
to dessert. e is also great in shamming dead, 
when he lies, a dislocated corpse, upon the carpet, 
with a bit of biscuit on his nose, till his master 
says: ‘ Alive again!’ Then he flings the mouth- 
ful briskly into the air, and catches it with all the 
spring of h life. But I like his walk best, 
especially when he comes smiling up the room like 
a polite little gentleman in a shaggy peacoat, 
making a morning-call. You fancy he must have 
left his hat and umbrella in the entrance, because 
they were wet. 

There is, or was, another dog at the old place 
with whom I tried to make acquaintance, but he 
was so incurably servile that we could not under- 
stand one another. I tried to cheer him ; he crept 
and wriggled. with an abasement no heartiness in 
another could tempt him to drop even for a 
moment. I tried to irritate or even enrage him ; 
not a bit, he still writhed and wagged his vulgar 
tail. Being a desperate coward , who was 
half his weight, seldom condescended to touch him; 
but sometimes, when Tartar—that was his ill-chosen 
name—grew familiar, Rags sent him howling and 
even bleeding away. 

There was nothing this dog-snob enjoyed more 
than teasing an animal hopelessly weaker than 
himself. I was sitting on the lawn one afternoon, 
and saw half-a-dozen peewits flying round Tartar, 
who was pottering after something in the dry bed 
of the mere, about two hundred yards off. Sus- 
pecting his motions, I hastened up and found him 
mumbling at a poor little peewit, which he had 
made quite.clammy with saliva, but had not spirit 
enough to kill. There he was, with a chain round 
his neck, emblem of his slavish soul, butting and 
snouting at the bewildered bird, whose sc i 
parents tried to save it by whirling down, wi 
sharp rustling sweeps, close by Tartar’s ears, and 
then settling on the ground a few feet before his 
nose, as if weak and easy to be caught. But he 

referred mumbling at their wretched baby, and 

ooked aghast at my interference with his fun. He 
forgot himself so much as to seem quite happy, not 
to say triumphant, for was there not one miserabl 
beneath himself fluttering out its agony at his 
presence? Tartar’s vile face said: ‘ Look here, 
master ; see what a terrible fellow I am at bottom. 
So I undeceived him with the toe of my boot ; and 
though I hardly touched him, succeeded, I suppose, 
in setting up an action of at least sulky defiance in 
his heart. He came silently back, looking like 
Pecksniff humbled ; and the next day took him- 
self off, and has not been heard of since, 

It has been often remarked by those who revisit 
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old scenes, how small some things seem which once 
were large to little eyes. There was our chalk-pit 
on the common, for instance. We were strictly 
charged never to go close to its ; of course, we 
constantly peeped with delicious shudders over the 
brink, right down the dizzy height of—twenty feet. 
You could see all the way to the bottom, but we 
used to holloa to any one who had got there—not 
over the edge, of course, but round by the cart- 
road—as if we were hailing a ship from a light- 
house. It was a famous place for pistol-practice, 
though, this chalk-pit ; and when a boy, I would 
scar a little circle in its white upright side with 
bullet-marks, by the hour together, until I felt 
uite like a duellist, and the practice was inter- 
dicted by the authorities. 
I took out my old gun, though, sticky with the 
reserving-oil which Robert, not now so young as 
fre was, had duly laid on year after year, since, ages 
ago, he used to carry my game-bag in the long past 
days of partridge-shooting. I put my old 
together, and ing up a battered powder- 
flask and shot-belt, took the boys out rabbiting in 
the familiar burrow-drilled field-banks. Yes, there 
were positively the same holes which I had watched 
so keenly five-and-twenty years ago, and the rabbits 
bolted with precisely the same bias for particular 
modes and Radian of egress which they shewed 
in my boyhood ; for instance, in the bed at the 
corner of the brick-field, they always preferred 
coming out of the end-hole, and turning to the left. 
Holloa! there is a r—not arabbit. He 
is going to the brick-field. Excuse this sudden 
interruption, but the sight of a trespasser kindles 
in a moment the memory of a lon; ange of strife. 
There were two things my grandfather always set 
his face against—the bathing of stray boys in the 
mere, and the making new tracks in front of the 


house by the brick-people, who were altogether a | Of 


rude, heavy-footed, hedge-b race. 

The bathing he did not object to as bathing, but 
it generally involved an attempt upon the coots’ 
eggs, which were sacred. The swans took care of 
themselves. How well I remember, in the middle 
of one hot breeding-season, my dear old grand- 
father, with his black stick, coming, like Acton, 
pop upon a bevy of these youths, and hustling 
them, but with much humour, which deprived the 
act of severity, all wet and naked into the Bran 
Road, as it was called, which skirted his fields, and 
where, beyond his reach, they dressed hastily and 
grittily, with shouts at having escaped the magis- 
terial correction. 

But the were mature and defiant. 
And here was one. Holloa! you there! What are 
you after? I felt the old “> arbitrary spirit 
come violently uppermost. i! what are you 
_ Bah ! ee be. Nee Fire nye sr 
stick, making a short-cut—a distinctly, provokingly 
illegal one, no doubt—but it will a | his tired 
legs half a mile. There. ‘Good-day,’ said I to 
him, as he touched his poor old hat ; and added to 
myself: ‘No, no. You have not come down here 
for a holiday, to be an angry stumbling-block in 
these calm quiet country fields.’ 

See how grandly the sun is setting, with 
bars of bright orange behind the flat clouds! How 
straight the enemies goes up among the 
trees! How many rabbits have we bagged, boys _— 
Six couple and a half—Well done we! There are 
the cows going home to be milked; I think it 


must be your tea-time—O no, Uncle Harry! we 
could stay out all night.—I dare say you could, 
without being at all cold, or sleepy, or hungry. 
But consider me ; I can’t. Come along. 


A VERY POLITE PATIENT. 


I am a consulting physician, as the popular phrase 
goes, although it does not very counsel define my 
employment. The younger members of my pro- 
fession should rather use the future-passive of the 
verb, about-to-be (or ready-to-be-at-the-shortest- 
possible-notice) consulted ; while the elder members 
might, if they are tolerably fortunate, adopt the 
past participle, and call themselves consulted 
physicians. The latter is the rank at which I have 
arrived myself. Immediately after breakfast, I 
install myself in my sanctum at the back of the 
house, and am prepared to receive patients. Every 
ring at the front-door bell between the hours of 10 
and 12 a.m. has an auriferous sound, and is worth 


at least a ow ee 

The halt, the lame, and the blind I am always 
delighted to see in my reception-room, at one pound 
one a head and upwards. I dare say the robust 
Irish lady, who is so good as to sweep the crossing 
sa envies the rich folks whose i 
throng about my door every morning. But I can 
assure her that they repay the compliment by 
envying her. One must not s evil of the 
bridge that carries us over the river of life, but I 
can’t say that the majority of my rich patients are 
amiable people. They do not bear their cross of 
sickness nearly so well as poorer folks, who have 
so many other wearisome burdens to carry. The 
difference between the sick whom I see at my own 
house, and those, similarly afflicted, whom I visit 
a few hours afterwards in hospital, is very marked. 
course, they all complain ; it is one of the offices 
—and by no means a useless one—of a consulting 
physician to hear complaints; it is a relief to the 
sufferer to pour his woes into the ear of one 
who will at least understand, even if too cruel to 
sympathise with them. It is neither kind nor 
wise to cut a fellow-creature very short while he is 
enumerating his calamities, although we may be 
thoroughly aware of what he is going to say. ‘You 
feel so and so, and so and so, and so and so, don’t 
you?’ say some of my professional brethren, put- 
ting question after question so fast, that the answer 
can be only ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No ;’ whereupon the afflicted 
creature sighs, like one who has been in’ 
in his choicest anecdote by some rude fellow’s 
—— that ee = old as the hills, 

ow, the poor man, 0 nature garrul 

seems to he tales that on that in line of beds in 
the same ward there are others whose cases are at 
least as serious as his own, and which require to be 
stated at some length; and he often makes some 
attempt to condense what he has to say, although 
that is a feat by no means easy tohim. He is a 
Patient, too, in the best sense ; submitting to all 
that is proposed, because he is convinced the 
very best is being done for him, to the extent of 
our ability, as God forbid it should not be done. 
Whereas my rich — a seem to 
consider, conscious of having paid their guinea, 
and that ~ is an that a shilling — 
isa eal to pay for enlarging not only upon 
sore calamity, but upon various other mat- 
ters, scarcely within my province, In consequence 
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of which, I take care to have a clock on my 
mantel-piece that strikes not only the hours, but 
the -hours and quarters pretty loudly. This 
ives me the opportunity of referring politely to 

e flight of Time, and thereby abbreviating the 
narration of certain unnece details which seem 
to verge upon the confines of Eternity. ; 

The anteroom where my patients assemble is 
similarly furnished, so that each may know exactly 
how long he has had to wait before he is ad- 
mitted; an interval which otherwise is apt to 
be exaggerated ; for not even the most engaging 
periodicals,* or books, or _——e can make 
that period elapse quickly, at the end of which 
may delivered a sentence of many yeafs’ 
imprisonment, without hard labour, alas! or any- 
thing to do at all—as in some cases of eye-disease ; 
or some fell decree which involves the loss of 
limb; or even the dread doom of death itself. 
People who are in such sad straits as these, how- 
ever, are generally less impatient than those more 
lightly afflicted ; some of whom (as I learn from my 
servant) do not always behave themselves quite 

litely, but struggle with one another for prece- 

ence of interview with their unconscious humble 
servant, myself. Suffering gentlemen and afflicted 
ladies ae ponent even go the length of asserting 
that they came by special ens and upon 
that false pretext obtain an advantage over the rest 
of the company; while nothing is more common 
than for them to be confused as to the exact date 
of their arrival, and to give themselves the benefit 
of the doubt, to the detriment of others. 

In cases of this kind, the clock is invaluable; m 
servant sets down to a second the time at which wed 
arrives, and a reference to the calendar thus kept 
is of course without appeal. Under these circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that he takes some personal 
interest in my morning visitors, and forms some 
opinion in his own mind respecting them, even if 
he is not called upon to express it—like his master. 
Upon a recent occasion, he admitted into this ante- 
room of mine a very polite patient indeed, whose 
behaviour was altogether so exceptional, that I 
think it worthy of record, not so much as an 
example to others—although he was the very pink 
and pattern of patients (up to a certain point)—as 
for the instruction of all Consulting Physicians. 
This gentleman had never honoured me by seeking 
my advice before, nor is it probable that the 
nature of we Tar ged will lead my me 
me again—althou; e may perhaps favour other 
members of the faculty with his rcity Yet I 
shall never forget him, while Memory holds her 
seat at all, and my right hand retains the faculty 
of recognising a sovereign and a shilling at first 
touch through any amount of silver-paper. 

The cases brought under my notice had been 
unusually serious upon the morning in question, 
and about 11.40 I inquired of my servant somewhat 
anxiously how many patients remained still to be 
seen, as I had to at a consultation in the 
a precisely at noon. 

‘There’s only one ey left,’ said he ; ‘he 
arrived an hour ago; but he is so very polite, that 
he has hitherto declined to take Ais turn.’ 

I was sorry to hear this, for, according to my 
experience, such an individual was likely to be 


* This gentleman can surely never have given Chambers’s 
Journal a fair trial—Editor of ‘ C. J.’ 


in a critical state of health, or perhaps onl 
poned his interview till last, a that he Tight 
prolong it without interruption. 

‘I hope everybody does come in in proper order, 
James,’ said I. ‘You know what an Onjection I 
have to any favouritism,’ 

*O dear, sir, I am sure I never took a shilling 
from any gentleman or lady in my life, in order 
that they might be admitted earlier.’ 

‘Really, James, I never said you did,’ replied I 
severely. ‘Shew the gentleman in.’ 

The patient whose acquaintance I had now 
the pleasure of making for the first time, had the 
appearance of a country gentleman ; he was well 
dressed, but there was an absence of that undefin- 
able smartness and completeness about his attire 
which is only found in town-made ents ; more- 
over, his eye wandered all over the room with an 
expression very unlike the incurious gaze of a 
well-bred Londoner. His very politeness had 
probably arisen from an erroneous idea, that it 
was the fashion in good society to make little 
self-sacrifices in giving way to other people. 

‘I am afraid, sir, you have been detained a con- 
siderable time,’ observed I. 

‘Not at all, returned he briskly. 
no particular hurry. I have plenty of leisure here 
in London, away from all my usual country avo- 
cations, and there were ovend people in your ante- 
room who, I am sure, had more urgent need of 
your advice than I. In fact, I feel that I have 
scarcely any right to intrude upon your valuable 
time at all; but I have been a deal bothered 
= cough at night, and I should like to be cured 
of it.’ 

‘Take a seat, sir. Any pain in your chest ?’ 

‘I don’t think it wil = necessary to examine 
me,’ observed he nervously: ‘I can tell you my 
symptoms, such as they are.’ 

How curious it is that those who are apparently 
the strongest and most healthy, are often the most 
morbidly apprehensive. I could not help smiling 
to see this respectable fox-hunter, as he looked to 
be, huggin his coat together, as though my stetho- 
— ad been a dagger seeking entrance into his 
eart. 


* My dear sir,’ said I, ‘ this little instrument will 
not hurt you. 

At this moment, a very singular thing took place: 
the clock upon my mantel-piece struck the three- 
quarters past eleven, and I seemed to hear the 
sound repeated from the clock in the next room. 
It was a muffled sound, but the wonder was how 
it could have arrived at all through two wooden 
doors and a baize one. I was so convinced that 
I did hear it, however, that I immediately strode 
forward to see for myself whether = of the doors 
of communication were open. ey were all 
closed. When I returned, my patient had un- 
buttoned his coat, and assured me that he had 
no silly objection to being stethoscoped, if I 
thought it worth while, but that there was nothing 
the matter with him beyond a troublesome cough, 
for which he wanted a prescription. 

His lungs seemed sound enough indeed, and I 
need not have been so long examining them but for a 
certain reason. Very different from most hypo- 
chondriacal folks, my new friend seemed so very 
anxious to cut short our interview, that he began 
to awaken my suspicions as to whether he was a 
bond fide patient at all. I knew that I should 
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discover this if I could only detain him a quarter 
of an hour, and therefore I prolonged my stetho- 
scopic investigations. At last he = up, and 
throwing down a sovereign and a 8 g, with no 
little ostentation, _ the table, expressed himself 
as perfectly satisfied. j 

‘But, my dear sir, said I, ‘you have not got 
your prescription.’ 

It wanted then one minute to the hour of noon, 
but I was still writing very slowly, when the clock 
on the mantel-piece began to strike ; I thought it 
would never have done, so eagerly was I watching 
for the first note of its companion time-piece, which 
I felt sure by this time was concealed somewhere 
about my polite patient’s person. He had waited 
until he had been left alone in the anteroom, to 
make a clean sweep of everything valuable he 
could lay his hands upon, the clock among the 
rest. He had stuffed this at first, I fancy, into his 
breast-pocket—whence arose his original objection 
to the use of the stethoscope—but had transferred 
it, while I went to look at the doors, to some other 

of his attire. Sagacious as he had been, 
tin he had omitted, or had not had the 
opportunity, to silence the voice of my faithful 
dial. I heard its whisper—its faint ‘tick, tick’ all 
the time—and now I was waiting for its full voice 
in accusation of the robber. At it came. One 
can scarcely imagine a situation more embarrassing 
than that of my polite patient with his stolen clock 
poem | twelve very distinctly in the pocket of his 
coat-tail, and in the hearing of its rightful proprietor. 

‘I have found out what is the matter with you, 
my friend,’ said I, pressing a hand-bell, which 
brought in James upon the instant. ‘You are 
troubled with the Tic Douloureux. Your symptoms 
are exceedingly striking. This prescription must 
be made up at once, and my servant will run out 
for it, while you remain here a minute or two.’ 

Never was prescription so short : 

Jam. fet. a. pol. im. 
Or without any abbreviation, as I had written it : 
James, fetch a Policeman immediately. 


THE KING AND HIS CORMORANTS. 


‘An!’ methinks I hear the reader exclaim as his 
eye rests on the title of the present article: ‘a king 
and his cormorants!—His courtiers, doubtless,’ 
And on ascertaining presently that the royal 
ornithologist is James Stewart—notorious beyond 
every other monarch swaying the English sceptre 
for allowing the mass of his people to become 
the prey of greedy parasites—they will fancy 
their surmises confirmed. 

But no ; the term cormorant, however applicable 
to the worthless crew who then preyed upon the 
nation’s vitals, has here but a literal interpretation. 
My object is to describe a curious piscatory device 
introduced into England from China by the 
English envoy, and eagerly adopted as a new 
pleasure by a prince greedy of any novelty that 
could be made subservient to his ardent fondness 
for the chase. 

Docile as a team of water-spaniels, the China- 
man’s flock of fishing-cormorants are seen to 
waddle at his heels, as he travels from his hut 
of wattled bamboos towards the bank of lake, river, 
or canal. The docile, droll-looking, plumed fisher- 
man, of a beautiful emerald green, quick as light- 
ning espies his prey while perched on the gunnel 


of his master’s boat. He dives into the pellucid 
stream, and the formation of his x ul bill, 
indented like a saw, allows the no chance 
of escape. He rises to the surface, and with a 
‘Yaw! yaw!’ is brought back to the boat, and 
surrenders his prize. Again, like a water-dog, he 
swims after his master, who is perhaps sculling 
away to some yet more promising fishin; und ; 
and having secured another fish, the bird allows 
himself to be drawn up by neck or wing, when he 
disgorges his capture, being prevented from wholly 
pouching it by a strap or india-rubber ligature 
on his neck. It is the most amusing proof of 
these birds’ sagacity and perfect training, that if 
one of them gets hold of a fish too lusty for his 
single management, the others, seeing his dilemma, 
hasten to the rescue, and by united struggles, 
capture and bear it towards the master. Now and 
then, it happens that a cormorant, more disposed to 

lay than work, is seen en promenade, riding 

moyant over the ripples, utterly oblivious of the 
errand he was despatched upon. Seeing this, the 
owner, gliding up, slaps the water smartly with a 
long slender rattan, giving tongue in lusty chid- 
ings of the hoarsest gutturals. This ever proves 
effective ; and the truant, like a lazy school-boy 
detected at play, trifles no longer, but vigorousl 
dives, and courses along the rocky bed of the soak 
Thus ~~ proceed until sundown, when the 
Chinese fishmonger has collected a sufficient store 
for to-morrow’s market. Then, one sharp, shrill 
whistle, and the divers sail off to the tase ; they 
are again lifted on to the gunnel ; and the master 
having slipped off the neck-ligature, treats them 
to a hearty supper on the smaller fry, and those 
rendered unsaleable by being nipped too vigorously 
in the capture. He then rows ashore, and hies 
homeward, followed by his tail of plumed fisher- 
men, when both he and they retire to roost. Such 
is one amongst the many modes of fishing practised 
by natives of the Flowery Land. 

In England, King James had soon on foot an 
expensive establishment for indulging in this out- 
landish sport, comprising several master cormorant- 
keepers, and to each a staff of assistants. The 
novelty quickly obtained amongst his subjects. 
Whitelock mentions in his own Life that he had 
‘a cast’—that is, a brace of birds, which would 
‘come to hand,’ or perch upon his wrist like a 
falcon, when called by voice and lure. He adds, 
he took much pleasure in exercising them on the 
broad waters adjacent to his property ; and that the 
best of the two was presented to him by Mr Wood, 
Master of the Cormorants to Charles L., who inher- 
ited his father’s poses for the sport. He compares 
the motions of these birds beneath the deep, trans- 
parent water, and the efforts of the fish to escape, 
to the doublings of a hare when coursed in a paddock. 

A remarkable proof how completely James’s and 
Charles’s love for this amusement was shared by 
their servants, appears from a petition extant in the 
Record Office. it is the prayer of Richard Wood 
above mentioned, ‘ of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, 
to Charles IL. for restoration to his place as cor- 
morant-keeper, which he held, he says, from 
King James’s first coming to England to the late 
wars, in which he served as a soldier ; ‘ but being 
now ninety-five years old, has been forced to retire 
to a dwelling at Walton.’ 

The king having organised an establishment, or, 


to use his own favourite phrase in reference il 
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these costly distractions, ‘created a new office’— 
became, as usual, extremely jealous of all inter- 
lopers. None were to be allowed to interfere with, 
or even to gaze upon, his feathered favourites, at 
the keeper’s ‘most extremest peril’ Mr Secretary 
of State Conway was obliged by the king to act as 
head cormorant-keeper himself. Having probably 
no stomach for the outbreak of coarse invective his 
— master never failed to launch against those 
‘0 offended him, he kept a bright look-out. Anon, 
Master Wood reports that one of the feathered fish- 
ermen has disap d, and that there is strong 
oot that my Lord Conway’s own cousin, Sir Francis 
ortley, is in unlawful possession. The State 
Secretary, in haste, despatches to him a sharp 
epistle, as follows, and written with an earnestness 
and gravity that might well become a discussion 
on the feasibility of the ‘Spanish match,’ or other 
great question of foreign diplomacy. 
July 20, 1623. 
TO SIR FRANCIS WORTLEY, KNT. 
Sm-——There was a complaint for me to have 
presented to the king, of a fellow who, abusing 
_ ae < = of his majesty’s cormorant- 
eepers, elivering a counterfeit mes from 
him, hath got away one of the king’s cman 
and brought her unto you. And though I presume 
you were free from any knowledge of such prac- 
tice, yet, because a complaint of this kind might 
be apprehended by his majesty with some disad- 
vantage to you, and that in respect of the nearness 
between us in blood, I cull 300 make myself 
either a party or an instrument in a complaint in 
which you might be interested, I thought it meet 
to stay it, and advise the cormorant-keepers to 
address themselves unto you ; &c. 


He insists on an immediate restoration of the 
bird, or the complaint must be laid before his 
majesty. Thereupon, ‘Cousin Wortley’ becomes 
horribly alarmed, and sees in the vista a prospect 
of being mewed up in the Tower, and having to 
compound for his estates, in punishment of this 
demi-semi high treason against the royal Nimrod. 
He therefore eats very humble-pie* indeed. Eight 
days after, the bird is brought to Downing Street 
of that day by Wortley’s retainer, with a letter 

ining that he humbly returns the cormorant 
by this servant, ‘whom he thinks honest and truth- 
speaking ; and hopes he may be acquitted of ill 
intention ; but will not else continue favour to one 
who has brought his master into the king’s dis- 
pleasure.’—State Papers, July 8, 1623. 

But this embarrassment is scarcely set right, 
ere the poor overworked Chief Secretary is again 


dator. A sharp missive is this time levelled against 
Master Wood himself, ordering him to seek after 
another of the king’s favourites, ‘purloined by 
counterfeit message ; to seize and bring it and the 
— along with it, wheresoever they may be 
ound.” And so important does he deem the affair, 
that two other — of the letter are attached to 
the first, and my Lord Conway’s private letter-book 
has a carefully drawn up minute of the affair. 


_ “The phrase is, correctly speaking, ‘ umble-pie’—that 
is,@ venison pasty made of the umbles, or heart, liver, and 
lungs of the deer—a dish always given to inferiors, and 
R low down the table, when the squire publicly 
easted in the hall, The umbles were also considered 

huntsman’s fee. 


(B. 


thrown into a tremor of anxiety by a second depre- | 


There are at least a dozen letters scattered through 
the collection, written about occurrences having 
reference to these same pestilent birds. 

Eighty-four pounds per annum, with two shil- 
lings and sixpence daily fee,* were paid to Wood 
for going, ——. to of pe mw other 
northern localities, in search o nestling 
cormorants, Vast numbers of te birds every- 
where breed upon the shelving precipices, where 
their nests lie huddled together, built of moss, sea- 
weed, and dry sticks. These last the birds procure 
by passing with arrowy speed over the summits of 
lofty trees, and snapping off the blasted branches 
with the grasp of their powerful bills, any deficiency 
being remedied by robbing each other. The weary 
hours spent in incubation being over, the hen 
cormorant sits amongst her uncouth-looking 
nestlings, caressing them alternately with her beak, 


or disgorging cles of half-digested fish into the | 


throats of To supply them is, indeed, no 
sinecure, since a nestling can eat more than his 
own weight of food in a day. In return for, and to 
shew their sensibility of her maternal care, the 
—— are rubbing their heads against hers, uttering 
eir usual sharp, shrill note, when her ever-restless 
eye, green as the waves that dash below upon the 
h, turns askance, and espies an intruder in the 
form of Master Wood, followed by his myrmidons, 
Then, with a low croak, she spreads her sable 
wings, and, with incessant cries of alarm, flits to 
and fro, in all the agony of a mother’s fears. The 
brood in the meantime scramble away, aiding the 
movements of their enormous feet and legs by 
grasping every projection, like a with their 
, and take refuge in some friendly crevice, 
where, huddled one upon another, they hope for 
concealment. Vainly, however; for their intending 
captors have procured from a Manx rock-fowler 
the use of a pecnd be kind of rope, about eighty 
yards in length, and being made of salted cow-hide, 
able to sustain a vast weight. In addition, there is 
a second smaller line tied to the fowler’s body, as a 
signal to those who lower the fowler that he wishes 
to be drawn up. By means of this rather perilous 
contrivance, an ample supply of cormorants could 
always be procured, These ropes, it aoe added, 
are so durable that they last a family through the 
life of father and son. On his death-bed, the head 
of a family formally bequeathed them as the two 
most valuable gifts he could confer on his child ; 
and should that child have been an only daughter, 
the possession of this fowler’s gear rend her 
in marriage quite equal to the rural bride whose 
heritage was in land and beeves. 

Pelicanus Corbo, as ornithologists name the 
fishing-cormorant, generally weighs from’ seven to 
eight pounds, a considerable weight for the sports- 
man who carries her, hawk-like, perched upon his 
arm. The plumage varies according to age and 
species, being generally dusky, streaked over with 
an ashy tint, the belly of a dusky white; and a 


* A document in the State Paper Office, sealed with 
the — signet, and addressed to the ‘Treasurer of the 
Chamber’ for the time being, authorises him to pay unto 
John Harris, gentleman, his majesty’s cormoran 
for his repairing yearly unto the north parts of 
Satay, oe peulp civenes of cightptoar' poanin soe 

ing, the yearly allowance of eighty-four pounds to 
pels. a0 the Sous wieed Sasts of the yess, demas: Be 
majesty’s pleasure, in such manner as John W: and 


keeper, 


the | Robert Wood, or George Hutchinson, gentlemen, formerly 


received.—SYDNEY BERR. 
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short pendent crest graces the neck in certain 
breeds. Although the sea is her natural habitat, 
she visits our fresh waters, and may often be seen 
sailing over the surface of our great Welsh lakes 
and rivers, in quest of prey. 

The bird easily becomes domesticated, and when 
once familiar, is sometimes so intrusive, that its 
absence is more desirable than its company. A 
naturalist residing in the west of England received 
the present of a cormorant, which he 7 fed, 
and leaving it in the kitchen, retired to his library. 
To his surprise, as well as amusement, 
Master Pelicanus Corbo scarcely allowed ten 
minutes to elapse ere he waddled into the apart- 
ment, and joined his new master at the fireside, 
occupying himself in smoothing and dressing his 

lumage, until removed into an aquatic menagerie. 

+ the sight of water, it became restless, and dived 
incessantly without obtaining a single fish; on 
which it ceased to try for many days, as if con- 
vinced there were none to be found. 

There is a portion of our finest summer months, 
when the heat and glare of a brightly shining sun 
make angling impossible, and when mostly all other 
rural sports, archery excepted, cease to be. This isa 
favourable season for fishing with our cormorants. 
And now a word about their training. The 
eyasses * should have a comfortable dry shed with 
vara of barley-straw—each a stone to perch upon, 
at a safe distance from his fellow, since, being 
somewhat testy and jealous, they are best friends at 
a distance. The bank of a clear sandy-bottomed 
brook, if conveniently lying near your habitation, 
will be an excellent spot for them. Then, to indulge 
them, and assimilate as much as possible this 
captivity to a state of nature, there should be piled 
on the streamlet’s bank a heap of rock-work—the 
interstices being filled with a growth of herbage. 
Hereon, after food and a bath—the latter being 
always indulged in by these aquatics as a post- 
prandial luxury—they may dry their dusky pin- 
ions, and enjoy a siesta in the congenial glare of 
the hot afternoon’s sun. As they are not required 
to fly, but to dive after their prey, one pinion- 
joint should be removed, which destroys their 
equilibrium. But, as you have to do with a large 
powerful bird—not always in the most placid mood 
—she may seriously wound the bearer’s face with 
the ends of the missing quills, or take a whim to 
peck out his eye. Sportsmen, therefore, generally 
wear a fencing-mask, or some similar protection. 

A nice piece of water, either streamlet or arti- 
ficial tank, stocked with any common fish, perch 
excepted, is necessary for her ay 4 Roach, 
dace, small trout, lampreys, minnows, loaches, are 
eligible. A perch, owing to the spines on his back, 
often drawing blood from the wariest angler, does 
not suit, as he would lacerate the inside of the 
bird’s pouch. Clear running waters, free from great 
stones and sunken trees lying in their beds, 
alternating with a succession of rapids and deep 
shady holes, are also most congenial to cormorant- 

ing. Here the bird’s instinct teaches him, when 
turned adrift into the water, to dive like a shot, the 
moment she discerns a fish—coursing and turning 
him, as previously stated, like a greyhound running 


* Young birds of prey. ‘An aiery of children—little 
Toches'—taeh bs young qgemevtavi. Baaet tang 
et" — is, yo w-haw! t bei 
the male of the oun 
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a hare ; and, like that species of dog, two of them 
will mutually assist in the capture of the same prey. 

Arrived at the stream, and -the strap being 
buckled around the neck of each cormorant, to 
prevent their doing more than pouch the game 
within the large pendulous with which nature 
has furnished most sea-birds, they are set to work. 
As they swim hither and thither, it is amusing to 
watch them peering under hollow banks and into 
rat-holes, till, viewing some lusty trout or moderate- 


. | sized pike or eel, they turn up their tails, and swoop 


down in pursuit. Should it be a large, clear, sandy- 
bottomed pool, all the better for the spectators, 
who, prone on their breasts, with head stretched 
over the water, or mounted among the branches of 
a pendent tree, or from the centre of some rustic 
bridge, can enjoy an uninterrupted view of the 
exciting ey ey hunt. After a twenty yards’ 
race, more or less, during which the affrighted fish 
has made half a score doublings, and vainly tried 
the shelter of every fragment of rock, the agile 
diver rises to the surface, holding by the centre, 
in his sharp notched beak, a crimson-spotted 
trout; and with a dexterous toss in the air, 
deposits him, head-foremost, into the game-bag 
beneath his bill The master will then wade in 
and relieve the cormorants from their burden, 
rewarding their diligence with some morsels of 
roach, dace, a minnow, or small eel, carried with 
him in a tin box. This, of course, should never 
be omitted. Should the cormorants, after a plunge 
or two, and due examination of the premises, com- 
mence beating the water with their wings and 
washing themselves, it is a sign no fish are there ; 
and you may as well pass onwards to the next 
more promising station. 

Falconry has again taken its rank amongst our 
national rustic sports—not in remote provinces 
merely, but everywhere throughout the three 
kingdoms; and as there are, 1 may venture to 
assert, a score or two of novices who carry trained 
sparrow-hawks or merlins upon their wrists, in the 
rural suburbs of the metropolis, why not also 
introduce this curious method of piscatory capture 
on the banks of the Thames? Still more exten- 
sively might it be practised on the lakes and meres 
of Lincolnshire and adjacent fenny counties. Ina 
work entitled Falconry; its Clams, History, and 
Practice (published by Longmans), Captain Salvin 
gives an interesting account of cormorant-fishing. 


MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD.’ 


CHAPTER XLII.—AN INTERESTING NEWSPAPER. 


WsEN an editor makes public boast of the 
importance of his journal, he dwells upon the 
various degrees of men who purchase or read it, 
and of the out-of-the-way and distant parts of the 
world to which it penetrates; but a much more 
striking subject for reflection upon the wonders of 
the press is the enthralling personal interest with 
which every copy of a great newspaper must be 
received and devoured. The advertisement-sheet 
alone—independently of those momentous inti- 
mations in its second column of forgiveness or 
renunciation of the Prodigal, the farewell or return 
of the Wronged, the passionate last appeal to the 
Destroyer, each of which is‘a romance of real life 
compressed into a few lines—the advertisements 
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alone, I say, bear hope and disappointment, com- 
fort or despair, to hundreds, although to the tens of 
thousands they may seem only stupid puffs or art- 
ful swindles. 

The births are ruin to the heirs-presumptive ; 
the marriages are wormwood to the jilted; the 
deaths, which we read so glibly, fill scores of 
hearts with unutterable woe. 

Darkest of all to a few is that page which con- 
tains the annals of crime. From it, the r 
wretch, who has hidden, as he hopes, his fraud so 
cunningly that no man shall unravel it, learns for 
the first time that all his pains have been un- 
availing, and that the clue is in the hands of 
those who will follow it up to the bitter end; the 
forger peruses the history of his own act, writ by 
no lenient hand; the murderer listens aghast to 
the first whisper of a voice that he deemed was 
stifled, but which, as he now well perceives, shall 
presently grow to a great cry of blood for blood. 

Among the most exciting and sensational of 
newspaper topics, at the time of which we speak, 
were the rumours and suspicions incident to the 
death of John a His — which of 
course was exaggerated ; the position in 
society which M. de Lernay had endeavoured, and, 
to a certain extent, had succeeded in securing for 
him ; his youth, thus suddenly cut off in the midst, 
it was whispered, of terrible dissipations ; the 
beauty and accomplishments of Eugenie, already 
well-nigh qverubdinel by the misfortune that had 
overtaken her father upon the same night on which 
she had become a widow—all these things were 
elements enough of wonder and curiosity. But in 
addition to what was ascertainable, there were the 
strangest rumours afloat, which, drifting hither and 
thither in all directions, clung like fireships to the 
unwieldy vessel, Public Opinion, and set it alight 
from stem to stern. Mr John Meyrick had half 
murdered M. de Lernay, and then killed himself ; 
he had attempted to destroy his wife, who was 
only preserved from his brutal violence at the 
expense of the life of her father; mad with drink, 
he had devised a scheme for the annihilation of two 
hundred persons of fashion at a dramatic entertain- 
ment, and in despair at its failure, this amateur 
Guy Faux had put an end to his own existence. 
Nor were there wanting sensation paragraphs, 
which took what might be called the other tide of 
the question, and represented the dead man as a 
victim ; and it was curious to mark how the poor 

mny-worth of fact was almost always present 

amid the most monstrous falsehoods, The French- 
man and his daughter, it was said, had ruled the 
unha PY, deceased, who was of weak mind, with a 
rod of iron; his refusal to comply with some 
humiliating request of his father-in-law, had driven 
the latter gentleman into an apoplectic fit, through 
violent passion ; at which calamity, the poor young 
man—who had in reality a good heart—was so 
horror-stricken, that he sought refuge in a watery 
ve. Nay, there were even statements that John 
eyrick had not committed suicide at all, but 
come to his death by violence. Some of his 
relatives had only too good reasons to wish for 
his decease. So estranged had he been from his 
own family, that although actually in the house 
upon that festive occasion which terminated 
so tragically, he had never left his bedroom, 
except to take a walk in the Park when all was 
over. He was partial, it seemed, to a quiet life, 


while his wife—a Frenclfwoman and a Catholic 
—and her father, who resided with them, were 
given up to fashionable frivolities. The para- 
a were not, they said, at present at 
iberty to say more, but the public need not be 
surprised if jealousy was found to have been at the 
bottom of this truly mysterious affair. Every 
device, in short, for inflaming curiosity was put in 
practice, and not the least effective was the pre- 
tence of judicial forbearance, with which, when 
they had told all they knew, and all that they 
could invent, the writers concluded their remarks : 
‘We abstain, for obvious reasons, from dwelling 
upon this painful subject further ; but we'are in a 
ition to state, that at the inquest to be held on 
ednesday next there will be revelations of a most 
unexpected kind.’ 

Conceive with what more or less of interest all 
these reports were read or listened to by the prin- 
cipal personages in this history. We know, from 
the most trustworthy authorities, how difficult it is 
for even the chivalrous hero of a novel to shut his 
ears when he suddenly finds himself the topic of 
conversation among strangers ; his curiosity is too 
strong for his sense of honour, and not until he has 
overheard the most striking of the observations in 
question, and the speakers shew signs of beginning 
to tire of the subject, and to change it for something 
else, is he compelled, by the natural frankness of his 
disposition, to reveal himself, to their astonishment 
and confusion. This, of course, puts an end to the 
scandal. But when people talk about our personal 
friends, and in the newspapers, it is impossible to 
stop them, even if we felt inclined to do so; and 
since it can do no additional harm to read what is 
so widely disseminated, we ourselves (and not alto- 
gether without interest) peruse it, like the rest of 
the world. 

At all events, an inquest is a judicial proceeding 
which it is only right that everybody should make 
themselves acquainted with, and if it happen to be 
held upon the body of a personal acquaintance— 
well, that is very p Br Po of course, but it does 
not detract from its exciting character. 

The delicate Mr Chester's principal objection to 
self-destruction was, that it subjected even persons 
of distinction to be ‘sat upon’ by coroners, and 
‘viewed’ by jurors, and Mr Percival Potts was a 
disciple of the same school. The political organ 
over which he presided, no longer as sub, but as 
sole-editor, without at all disdaining to improve its 
circulation by excitin phs about the 
mysterious decease of the gentleman of fashion in 
Hyde Park, was eloquent in its leaders against the 
mischievous notoriety of coroners’ inquests; the 
unnecessary prying of the public eye into the affairs 
of distin ed families, at a time when grief ought 
to be held most sacred ; and the mingling of vulgar 
conventionalisms with the solemnities of death. 
Among people in Whitechapel, coroners’ inquests 
might be well enough, and even afford a balm to 
the feelings of surviving relatives ; but among per- 
sons of condition, they should never be held, Shee 
under circumstances of great suspicion, since they 
only added shame to sorrow. To these cogent 
remarks, interspersed with Latin quotations, a 
little marred by the printer, the Daily Democrat 
responded, that it was only among the higher 
classes that there was any necessity for coroners’ 
inquests at all; that in ve Square more 
people came by their deaths unfairly, and generally 
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at the hands of their immediate heirs, than in any 
area of similar extent in the whole of London, no 
matter how densely populated. Descending from 
general abuse of Society to special libel, the article 
concluded with a reference to certain attempts whick. 
were being made by some portions of the press to 
burk inquiry into the circumstances attendant upon 
the death of John Meyrick, Esq. 

This pretty newspaper quarrel did not diminish 
the general excitement ; and the appointed Wednes- 
day was looked for with more anxiety than most days 
which have given promise of their favourite food 
to a mystery-loving public. It came at last, as all 
days come, no matter how lingering is their ap- 

roach, how dark their dawn, how big with woful 
fate to the human watcher. The inquest was held 
at noon, and did not conclude till four. At six, 
Frederick Galton held in his hand a copy of the 
Unicorn, containing the full particulars, and for- 
warded to him anonymously by special messenger. 
On plea of continued illness, he never left his 
house since the night of the dramatic performance. 
Mr Jonathan Johnson had called, but he had been 
too unwell to see him ; too unwell to eat or drink ; 
too unwell to sleep ; too unwell to beyond a 
few common-place observations to his wife ; too 
unwell for any company but his own. Mrs Gideon 
had machen or ¢ to Mary, with whom she now endea- 
voured to establish confidential relations, that her 
husband really seemed to be queerer than ever. ‘I 
used to think him rather a fast young man—I did 
indeed, ma’am, for I will not deceive you—but I 
am now convinced that it was all his queerness. 
Martha is quite of my opinion, and indeed she 
thinks he is downright wrong in his head.’ 

Mary repeated this to Frederick, in order to make 
him laugh, to rouse him, if it were but for a 
moment, from the morbid melancholy in which he 
seemed to be plunged, and at the same time to 
draw his attention indirectly to the strangeness of 
his behaviour; perhaps, he might thereby be 
induced to send for a doctor, which he had some- 
what vehemently refused to do. He did not, 
indeed, laugh at Mrs Gideon’s opinion of him, but 
it seemed to awaken some faint interest within him. 

‘ She always thought I was queer, did she ?’ said 


‘Yes, she did indeed, Frederick ; and as for 
Martha, it seems she always thought you cracked.’ 
‘Cracked, eh? How funny!’ Frederick smiled 


again. 
Mary, delighted .to see him thus won a little 
from himself, pursued the subject. 

‘ And the fact is, my dear love, that many other 

rsons entertain the very same idea about you. 

ou don’t know what odd things you do. That 
was actually one of the objections urged against 
our marriage by more than one —_ I could 
name ; they said you were so flig ¥ Common- 

lace people don’t understand you. I should never 

ave understood you, of course, myself, if it had 
not been that Love played the interpreter. 
Although you are so clever, and I am so dull, 
I know you, Frederick dear—ah! better than all 
the: beside.’ 

‘ But others think I’m mad, do they, Mary?’ 
He was looking straight before him into the empty 
grate, and not, as of old, at her. Still it was 
something that he could be got to talk at all. 

‘ Well, they would scarcely dare to say that you 
were mad, Frederick; but if you ever happened 


to do anything ve sntanonllineny and out of the 
way, I do believe that they would say there was 
no wonder, and that they had always expected 
something of that sort.’ 

‘You really think they would say that?’ said 
Frederick rousing himse 

‘I am sure they would, answered Mary laugh- 
ing. ‘ Why, my dear, dear Fred., you don’t know 
how funnily you behave sometimes. If I was not 
your wife—and more than that, as I have said, a 
very loving one—I, too, should now and then 
believe that you were not quite—you won’t be 
angry, love—not quite in your right mind.’ 

rederick was not angry ; from it; he 
had, on the contrary, seemed to be in rather 
better spirits on the day after this conversa- 
tion, which took oe at breakfast-time, upon 
the morning on which the inquest was to be 
held ; but he retired in the afternoon as usual to 
his own room. It was thither that the extra 
edition of the Unicorn had been carried to him ; 
and there he Fey Bow gp with the i ey 
newspaper in his » gazing upon it with a 
curious fascination. When io & authorship, 
he had experienced something of the same ki 
with respect to some journal which he had reason 
to know contained a critique upon his ee 
the same kind, but how fearfully different in 
degree. Such might have made his heart ge pit-a- 
pat, for the circulation of a young author's blood is 
more easily hastened than that of his book, but it 
would never have brought the drops of sweat upon 
his forehead, as now. Had he been a clairvoya 
and been able to possess himself of all that lay hi 
in that little roll of print, at a single glance, what 
long minutes of agony would he have been — 
Even when he had undone the paper, he 
from looking at the very place where he knew that 
what he sought was to be found. He ran his eye 
over the Court Circular, over the Money Article, 
over the Amusements—how strange it seemed to 
him that people should enjoy concerts, theatres, 
casinos, Shakspeare readings—ay, My the by, how 
was poor Shylock by this time? ‘ opelessly ill, 
was the last news that had been heard of him. 
Eugenie had returned no other answer the second 
time he had sent to inquire after M. de Lernay. 
There was nothing more to say after that message 
about the bouquet-holder. She would judge him 
leniently—there was no doubt of that ; but hence- 
forth, no communication would ever pass between 
her and him. 

How strange it seemed, when only a few days 

alge gee ome Soe py yp spoke 
of Mary with such tenderness, and made such 
plans for friendship for the future! How a single 
act changes the whole course of our being; 
how a hasty word, a moment’s evil ery leads 
to immediate ruin! The path of Life skirts 
always an unseen precipice, and where the flowers 

w most luxuriantly, and tempt the wayfarer, 
is often the most dangerous spot; we tread 
on roses into the abyss. The — upon Mr 
Meyrick. His eye was upon it at last ; he could 
avoid the huge black staring type no longer. Two, 
three, four, five columns long, and the Verdict 
over the page. The Verdict! He felt himself 
growin: ghastly pale. His heart seemed to stop 
suddenly, like a hitched pendulum. As a de- 
bauched novel-reader, whom nothing can interest 


short of dénouements feels a desire parce 
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begin with, into the conclusion of the third volume, 
so Frederick yearned to know the end of the 
whole matter, but did not dare to inform himself. 
He preferred to gather what might be — 
from what had gone before. The shadow woul 
doubtless project itself dark and defined enough 
for him to guess at the form of that which threw 
it. He would let the evidence tell upon his own 
mind as though he were a juryman. What has 
Park-keeper No. 1 to say about this mysterious 
affair ? which, it is written, has ‘thrown the west 
end of the metropolis into a state of such intense ex- 
citement,’ and caused the jury-room to be ‘ crowded 
to suffocation by persons of the highest fashion.’ 

Park-keeper No. 1 has not much to say, and 
seems to have a difficulty in saying that little ; 
his evidence is a — of -— answers in 

ly to elaborate but not v i uestions, 
onl mad> like a quesutenn ~yo of one of 
M. Dumas’s later feuilletons. t it all comes 
to, however, is this. ‘Being upon duty on the 
night of the eighteenth of June in question, he 
perceived, an hour or so after daybreak, but before 
the Park gates were opened, a dark object floating 
at the north-east corner of the Serpentine. Least- 
ways, it was not floating, but only appeared to do 
so in the distance. As he neared it, he found it to 
be a human body, lying face upward in shallow 
water. The water covered the face perhaps a 
—_ of inches deep. It was the body of a young 
gentleman—he had seen it again to-day, and it was 
the same body. It was d in fine black 
clothes—what were evening clothes, he dared say ; 
but wearing a uniform himself both day and night, 
he was no great judge of that matter. It wore a 
heavy gold chain, and in the shirt-front were diamond 
studs. It was lying with the face upward, and 
uite dead. The face was slightly pHs emew | and 
eyelids in particular almost black. There was 
no mark or of violence whatever upon the 
body, so far as he could see. He had seen a good 
many ; yes, more than a dozen—more than a score 
he should say—of drowned persons in the Royal 
Humane at one time or another, and they all 
looked like that. He could not account for the 
face being upward, unless the party had turned 
hisself round. He did not think that was likely to 
happen after death ; declined to say that it was 
impossible to happen. Was only there to say what 
he knew, and did not wish to communicate his 
ions ; just so. Called assistance, and hel 
to convey the body into the Royal Humane. Did 
not wait to see it stripped, being well aware that 
the time had long elapsed in which resuscitation 
could be hoped for. e body was stiff and cold. 
Saw nobody in the neighbourhood of the spot ; nor 
previous to discovering the corpse, had heard any 
noise or outcry. Had there been any such within 
a quarter of an hour of the time he reached the 
place, he must have heard it.’ 

This evidence was more or less corroborated by 
three persons who had assisted the last witness to 
remove the body. 

Then came the medical witness, Mr Amphib, one 
2 the assistant-surgeons to the Royal a 

ety. 

‘Hal examined the deceased immediately upon 
his having been brought in from the water. There 
was no sign of life whatever. The usual means for 
resuscitation were employed, but were totally 
unavailing. It was very ,unusual to resuscitate a 


body after an immersion of five minutes, although 
by no means unexampled.. An authentic case was 
even reported of resuscitation after twenty minutes ; 
no chance of life was ever thrown away, and what 
could be done was done in this case. His own 
opinion was that the deceased had been immersed 
at least twenty minutes, There was every si 
of death by gee The skin was cold, ho 
and contracted, the face and neck were covered 
with livid patches, the expression of the coun- 
tenance calm and eful; the eyes were half 
open, and the pupils much dilated. The mouth 
was closed, and the teeth tightly set. This last 
symptom was rather unusual. It might have 
been caused by the determination of the suicide. 
If the deceased had committed suicide, he must have 
been very determined, according to the preceding 
evidence. Persons had, however, drowned them- 
selves, within his' personal knowledge, in water 
equally shallow. All the symptoms of death by 
drowning would be precisely the same whether the 
water were deep or shallow, even if it covered the 
mouth only by a few inches, Only, under the latter 
circumstances, there would probably be but little 
water found in the stomach. In the present case, he 
found but very little. There was as much brandy 
as there was water. Bw me If exceedingly 
intoxicated, a man would of course be more likely to 
be accidentally drowned if he fell even in shallow 
water, than if sober. He could not say, from the 
post-mortem examination, whether the deceased had 
died in a state of intoxication or otherwise: certainly 
not. He did not attach any great importance to 
the fact, that the body had been found upon its back 
with the face upwards ; the probability of suicide 
would doubtless have been greatly diminished b 
such a circumstance, had the face not been imme 
There were no signs whatever to excite the suspicion 
that the docsund fad been foully dealt with, except 
the lividity of the neck; it was unusually dis- 
coloured, and more so than the face itself. Bruises 
of considerable extent are often seen upon the 
drowned, when the body has been floating loosely in 
water, which may be the result of accidents to which 
it has been exposed in that position ; but in still and 
shallow water, there sho be no bruises. The 
ts upon the neck of the deceased might by pos- 
sibility be finger-marks: that idea had undoubtedly 
occurred to him. The marks he alluded to 
were slight ecchymosed depressions, upon either 
side of the neck, such as would be caused by 
digital pressure. He was not stay to say that 
they must needs be finger-marks, In several cases, 
there had even been found a deep ecchymosed circle 
round the neck of a drowned person, such as to 
raise the strongest suspicion of foul-play; yet in 
one instance it was discovered that the deceased had 
made a previous attempt to commit suicide by 
hanging ; and in another, the mark had been pro- 
duced by the pressure of the string of her cloak, 
which the tide had drifted to the opposite direction 
from that of the boat to which she was struggling. 
A a cnagy or bp a a > 
in giving a decided opinion, founded on such a - 
ye to me an act of drownin athe 
result of accident, suicide, or murder. was & 
matter for the jury to decide, and not for him. He 
had been asked his private opinion since the occur- 
rence had taken place, and he had given it ; yes, 
~ decidedly. He had said that the deceased 
come to his end by suicide. A person ina state 
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of such intoxication as ~ be produced by the 
brandy found in the stomach of the deceased, could, 
however, in his opinion have drowned himself, 
by accident, in very little water: he had known 
an instance of a drunkard meeting his death by 
falling with his face in a mere puddle. In that 
case, the man was not found with his face upward 
—true. He had no further evidence to offer. 

John Edmund Freke, valet to the deceased, 
deposed : ‘He identified the body of his master, John 
Meyrick, Esquire, Junior. It was brought home 
upon the morning of the nineteenth of June, about 
eight o’clock, dead and drowned. He had seen 
him leave the house about five hours before, after a 

at party which had been held there. He had 
eft it soon after M. de Lernay, his father-in-law, had 
been taken with the fit, and immediately after some 
of the guests—some as had stayed to help to carry 
that gentleman upstairs, and such like—had gone 
away. Mr Meyrick had taken no notice of his father- 
in-law’s misfortune ; none whatever. They had not 
been on good terms. Mr Meyrick was to blame, as far 
as he knew. He would often use dreadful language 
towards M. de Lernay, when speaking of him to 
witness. He would do so both drunk and sober. 
But he was almost always drunk. He should say 
he was naturally of a melancholy disposition : he 
never seemed to enjoy himself much, not even in 
his cups. On the morning of the eighteenth of 
June, he had been brought home drunk, after having 
been out all night, and he, witness, had put him to 
bed in the dressing-room. He had done so more 
than once before. He did observe something 
uliar in his behaviour upon that occasion, which 
e had not observed at any previous time. He was 
particularly wild in his talk and manner ; he would 
without doubt have been dangerous, if he had not 
been so entirely prostrated by liquor. He seemed 
to be muttering threats—so far as anything could 
be made out at all of what he said—but whether 
inst himself or others, witness could not say. 
is own impression was that the deceased was upon 
the verge of an attack of the horrors : yes, he meant 
: aire all ee da iusing th food that 
upstairs e ensuing day, ing the t 
was brought to him, but taking quantities of drink. 
He had nearly emptied a large bottle of — that 
stood in his Resdbnene. He never came down- 
stairs at all, to his (witness’s) knowledge, until all 
the company had gone, even those who had stayed 
to sup with M. de y- He left the house quite 
alone. Nobody —— to stop him. Nobody but 
M. de Lernay would have dared to do hottie 
Witness saw him passing through the hall, looking 
very wild and h He was in eveni 
After leaving the house, he turned south down 
Park Lane, and towards Piccadilly ; he walked very 
fast. He did not cross to the Park side of the 
road.’ 


Clara Roberts, upper housemaid in the establish- 
ment of the deceased, deposed : — made oe 
dressing-room bed as usual upon the morning o 
June nineteenth, and under the pillow found a rope 
coiled up, with a slip-knot at oue end of it. It was 
one of the bell-ropes from her mistress’s room. 
There was no such rope in the dressing-room ; the 
bells there had handles to them, and no ropes. It 
was not at all unusual for the deceased to pass the 
night in his dressing-room. The brandy bottle k 
in the cabinet by the bedside was nearly empty. It 
was quite full on the evening of the seventeenth ; it 


was refilled on that day by the last witness. Her 
master was accustomed to drink much more than 
was good for him. Did not see him at all during 
the last six-and-thirty hours of his life, but under- 
stood that he had been brought home on the 
morning of the eighteenth, in a worse state than 


Police constable X. 490 deposed ; ‘ Was called by 
a park-keeper, the first witness, to assist in remov- 
ing the deceased from the Serpentine to the Royal 
Humane Society’s establishment. Returned imme- 
diately afterwards to the 7 where the body was 
found. Within a few feet of that place, and rs 
covered with water, we picked up a gilt bouquet- 
holder [produced] filled with flowers. There were 
no marks of struggling, or anything whatever that 
betokened an encounter about the spot.’ 

Clara Roberts recalled : ‘ Identified the bouquet- 
holder as belonging to her mistress, Mrs John 
Meyrick. She had used it upon the night of the 
party on the eighteenth. The flowers, to the best 
of her belief, were the same flowers.’ 

John Edmund Freke recalled : ‘Could not swear 
whether the deceased had a bouquet-holder in his 
hand when he left the house or not; should not 
have been surprised, or taken any particular notice 
— had ; should not have been surprised at any- 
thing’ 

The appearance of ~ next witness, said the 
newspaper report, caused intense excitement, it 
being indented that his evidence had not been 
forthcoming until that 7 afternoon. He was 
clothed in filthy rags, held together by a little 
Ee ee See eee , and 

ully emaciated ; and his appearance alto- 
gether denoted the extremity of poverty and 
wretchedness. He gave his name as John Raun. 
‘Was by trade a weaver, but had been out of work 
for several months. Had had no home or lodging 
of — for weeks ; no, nor a good meal since 
the Derby-Day, when some gentlemen had given 
him some chicken, and lobster, and what not, out 
of their drag. Had slept in one or other of the 
Parks most nights lately, unless when it was wet, 
when he had used the Adelphi Arches. Was 
sleeping in Hyde Park on the night of the 
eighteenth of June, under a big tree, not far from 
the north-eastern end of the water. Did not sleep 
well because of pains in the joints, to which he 
was subject, and woke very often. Was awakened 
about daybreak on the morning of the nineteenth, 
and could not go to sleep again. About an hour 
after that time, or perhaps more, he couldn’t say 
for certain—the clock might have struck once or 


dress. | twice—he saw a yous gentleman coming towards 


the water from the direction of Park Lane. He 
wes dressed in fine clothes, and he had that gilt 
thing in his hand, with flowers in it, which 
been shewn to witness. He smelled the flowers as 
he came along, walking very slowly. Had seen 
the body of the deceased ; it was not he as came 
along by the water first: witness could swear to 
that. ( tion.) His attention was called to the 
oung gentleman because he recognised him as 
oars one of those who gave him the nice 
food he had spoken of on Epsom Downs. He had 
been particular kind to him, and emptied half a 
ie and some salad into his hat. Of course, there- 
ore, witness knowed him again very well, and took 
cial notice. Witness kept himself out of sight 
the tree, but intended presently to come 
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out and beg something. Before the young man 
got off the green, but when he was close to the 
roadway, witness saw another gentleman, the 
deceased, walking very swiftly after him.’ 

Here Frederick Galton put down the newspaper, 
and sat for a little looking oa before him, 
with his left hand pressed to his side. Then goin 
to the wash-hand stand, he plunged his face an 
forehead in cold water; after which, without using 
the towel, he re-seated himself with dripping hair 
close to the open window, and read on. 

‘ Deceased overtook the first gentleman just as he 
reached the water's side, and seized him by the 
collar of his coat. They spoke to one another ve 
fierce indeed ; witness could hear that, althou 
he could not hear what was said. He saw the 
deceased point angrily at something—it seemed to 
be at the gold thing which held the flowers—and 
strike the other in the face. Then they grappled 
together on the edge of the water, and fell into it, 
and fought and struggled, half in and half out of 
it, sometimes one atop, and sometimes the other ; 
but at last deceased fell undermost altogether, and 
could not rise again. Then the first yo gentle- 
man got up, and shook himself free of the other, 
and ran off towards the Marble Arch ; and witness 
ran off too among the trees, lest he should get 
himself into trouble. He had not interfered because 
it was no concern of his; and also because the 
gentleman who had ay him the food at Epsom 
seemed to have the of it all along. It was 
deceased who attacked the other, and not the 
other deceased; he had seized him by the 
collar, and atruck him in the face; no blow had 
passed before that, witness was quite sure. Could 
not say whether deceased was dead or not when 
the gentleman left him, but thought not; the 
latter seemed to have a difficulty in getting away 
—in releasing himself from the hold of him who 
was undermost. He did not kneel upon deceased 
at all, but had his fingers on his t, as the 
other had on his. He ran off like one who was 
terrified at what had been done; his clothes 
were very wet, of course. Certainly, witness 
would know him again anywhere, as he knew 
him then; it was not every gentleman as gave 
one salad and pie. The reason why he had not 

iven any information to the police until that 

y was, as he had said before, that he was afraid 
of getting into trouble himself; and also because 
he did not want to get the gentleman who had 
been so kind to him into trouble. He oe we 
had confided the whole matter, just as he now 
related it, immediately after it had occurred, to a 
party, who, like himself, was obliged to live a good 

eal out of doors, and the party had sneaked upon 
him, and given information to the Peelers ; 
was how he was made to give evidence against his 
will. He had gone into the country to avoid doing 
so, but they (the Peelers) had tracked him out. 
He had told the whole truth, with respect to the 
details of the struggle. He had not exaggerated 
the violence of ty lee at all, or endeavoured 
to mitigate, out of gratitude, that of the other 
young gentleman. itness had nothing more 
to say, 2nd was sorry to have had to say so much. 
Hoped that his appearance in that court would not 
be considered against him ; eve: ing was against 
you, as a general rule, with the Peelers, no matier 
what you did.’ 
Park-keeper recalled: ‘The water was above the 


body when he first discovered it ; and he should 
say at least two inches over the mouth. Had heard 
the evidence of last witness. Nothing could have 
been easier for any man, however exhausted, than 
to have dragged the body to dry land. To leave a 
man in such a position was, in his opinion, to 
commit murder.’ 

‘Murder!’ ‘ Murder !’ How that word—which he 
had been looking for all along—seemed to repeat 
itself in yo ge ee ‘etaee the next sen- 
tence! Ww id the in printing in red 
ink? How the letters dened a om before 
him! What was that the Coroner said? A 
column of words, and over the page. Nothing but 
‘Murder, murder, murder!’ hat did the jury 
say? That could be read easily enough, at least. 
The artful printers had done it in phosphorus. It 
was written in letters of flame : 


Wilful Murder against some Person unknown. 


CHAPTER XLIII—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


As Frederick Galton read the words with which 
the last chapter closed, the miserable strips of 
aye and the short parallels of wall upon which 

e looked, faded from his gaze like a dissolving 
view, and in their place a thousand windows, 
filled with eager cruel faces, seemed to hem him in. 
The lean, bare gravel, too, was alive with them, and 
on the roofs, and even on the chimney-pots, they 
crowded together close, and every eye was on him. 
As thick as bees they clung, but not so black 
as such a dense crowd should be. They had been 
black a moment before ; but a shadow had been 
suddenly withdrawn, as it seemed, and then all 
was light, just as on a great race-course, the 
human paving of the grand-stand gallery darkens 
and lightens in a second, as ten thousand faces 
turn to left and right. But this was no such scene ; 
there was no course, no space—only a vast sheet of 
white, expectant faces. Ah, he knew what it was 


now. 

In his first days of London-life—and had he 
ever lived anywhere else? Did he seem to know 
anybody in the world except London people? 
Was not all that peaceful part of his brief exist- 
ence in Devonshire a mere blissful dream ?—In his 
first few months of his literary apprenticeship, I 
say, he had made a practice of seeing all the 
various spectacles which metropolitan life afforded, 
no matter how few attfactions they might possess 
for him in themselves. Young gentlemen of 
letters sometimes frequent very questionable places 
willingly enough, under the pretence that the 
exigencies of their profession demand that they 
should make themselves acquainted with every 
aspect of humanity ; and perhaps Frederick Galton 
had done this. But when, upon a certain occasion, 
he had gone to the Old Bailey to witness the exe- 
cution of a fellow-creature, it was certainly not 
from any love of the horrible. He had not enjoyed 
that terrible spectacle which the Law still now and 
then gratuitously provides for the rabble after the 
old Roman fashion. It had filled him with loath- 
ing and dismay. He had been unable, even then, 
to divorce himself from the position of the unhappy 
criminal. Suppose (he had thought) that it was I 
who am presently to be brought out into that 
open space yonder, and then to be strangled! 
suppose that is for me, alive, and desirous of living, 
that that bell is tolling ; that in five minutes from 
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this time the sun and the broad heaven are to be shut 
out from my gaze for ever, and, an outlaw from the 
world of men, I am suddenly, but not, ah me, not 
unconsciously cast into the black gulf of Death! 
Even to a brutish man, such a doom is almost 
always terrible ; but to one like himself, full of 
vitality, of youth, of imagination, and capable of, 
nay, instinct with, spiritual as well as physical 
fear, how stupendous must be the horrors of such a 
doom. How wicked, how diabolically cruel, such 
a fate must seem to him that is about to undergo 
it—no matter by what crime he may have brought 
it upon himself—when a word spoken by one man 
would save him, perhaps, even then, or a few lines 
of writing; and yet nothing is spoken, nothing 
written, and neither hand nor voice in all that count- 
less throng of his fellow-men is raised in protest. 
The last sight his eyes will gaze upon, and which he 
will take with him into eternity, is that of a sea of 
faces bidding him no God-speed, but if not feasting 
upon his dying agonies, penn Mi pee him 
depart ; exactly as some severe landed proprietor 
might watch a trespasser ‘off the premises, and 
caring not at all, so long as he left them, whither 
he went. 

It was this same scene which now recurred 
to Frederick Galton’s mind with hideous distinct- 
ness ; there was no gallows, no funereal scaffold, 


but there was the same countless concourse of | tha 


inexorable faces all concentrated upon a single 
point—himself. He was about to be hung before 
them all. At the real execution-scene, leaning 
out of window in the early morning (he had taken 
with others a room in a ite, the night 
crowd, as it 
swayed and tossed, he had wondered within him- 
self which of the evil faces spread beneath him 
would be the first to take the place of him who 
was about to suffer. It was very probable, nay, 
almost certain, that one of those forty thousan 
ruffians would earn for himself the same shameful 
end; and which, then, would it be +—-which? 
Why, who but=he to whom every eye was turned, 
and every finger was pointed, even now. The bell 
had been tolling this long time, and the people 
were getting yee for the show. What was 
that continued knocking? He had heard it for 
hours through that night before the hanging, and 
never did carpenter's work give forth such a direful 
sound. But why should they knock now? Per- 
ha they were getting the coffin ready. ‘Galton, 
Galton!’ Ay, Galton was his name, but what 
did that matter ; he should be a mere bundle of 
clothes within a few moments. 

‘Galton, Galton ; if you don’t open the door, I’ll 
break it in,’ cried a voice outside the room. 

Frederick raised his head from the window sill, 
upon which it had fallen—he knew not how long, 
perhaps hours ago, perhaps only a minute—and 
slowly gathered himself up. Had he been in a fit, 
or dreaming? The — r was lying on the 
ground, with the huge blac Eondion of | the Inquest 
plainly visible—that was no dream, alas! 0) 
was this so importunate to enter, that he threatened 
to break his way in? Had they found out the 
murderer already, then? His soul was innocent of 
all blood-stain; he could not have acted differ- 
ently, and yet preserved his own life; he had 
no cause, or scarcely any, so far as this matter 
was concerned, to fear God, Who knew all things ; 
but he had great cause to fear Man, who knew 


nothing, but would suspect much. Why had 
he not at once A ig himself up to the police, 
and explained all, just as it occurred? How 
vain it was to dream that what had been done 
would be made known, but not his own share in 
it! Was it too late to make a clean breast of it 
even now? Yes; too late by far. Why, the 
butler in Park Street had not only seen him with 
the bouquet-holder given by Eugenie, but had 
even offered, as he left the house, to wrap it up for 
him ; Freke, the valet, must have seen it also, and 
not revealed the fact solely upon his (Frederick’s) 
account. Discovery was certain, and it would not 
be slow. God help his wife and child! He was 
not without a plan, however, that might save them 
from shame, while it saved him from punishment. 
He knew himself to be a match for most men in 
sagacity and mental skill. If he could only recover 
from the mere shock of the misfortune that had 
overwhelmed him, all might yet be well, or what was 
well by contrast to what might be. In the mass 
of inky cloud which, full of storied thunder, over- 
hung the present, there was not a chink of light to be 
seen ; but far off—ever so far away, in the no less 
threatening horizon—he saw, or thought he saw, a 
slender ray of light. Upon that, henceforth, he 
must fix his eyes, and never—no, not for one 
single instant—look to right or left, but only on 


t ray. 

There had been silence for a little without, but 
now there was the dull sound of metal applied to 
wood ; they were placing a chisel against the lock 
of the door, or ee to prise it open with 
acrow-bar. Frederick strode swiftly forward, and 
turned the key. 

‘Come in,’ cried he ; ‘I am sorry to have kept 
you out so long, whoever you are; I have been 
fast asleep.’ 

Three anxious and excited faces met his own; 
those of Mrs Gideon, and of the maid-of-all-work, and 
the distinguished lineaments, transmitted through so 
many generations, of Mr Percival Potts. The first 
two shewed unmistakable signs of disappointment. 
They had expected a tragedy ; they had looked for 
blood slowly oozing from under the door; and to 
hear that their queer lodger had been only asleep 
was a bathos. Mr Potts’s countenance, on the 
other hand, expressed exceeding relief. 

‘Upon my word, Galton,’ said he, ‘ you frightened 
me not a little. I am truly glad that your wife was 
taking her walk with the nurse and little master, 
else she would have been frightened to death.’ 

‘ Lor, sir, what a turn you gave us!’ exclaimed 
the landlady ; ‘leastways, me and Martha; and 
nothing to come of it after all!’ Her eye wandered 
round the cen iene eee ae ‘ Well, 
we ought to be thankful for that, at all events.’ 

‘I am a very sound sleeper, returned Frederick ; 
‘you ought to know that, Mrs Gideon, by this 
time. ever mind picking up the newspaper, 
thank you; I rather like a litter—No; you can 
do nothing more for me ; I dare say this gen 
can tell me without your assistance why he took 
such trouble to wake me.’ : 

The landlady and her myrmidon withdrew, and 
Percival Potts held the door open until he saw 
them well down-stairs ; then closing it, and speak- 
ing very slowly and distinctly, he said: ‘ You will 


have read the account of the inquest on young 
Meyrick, I suppose.’ 
Yes, I have,’ said Frederick. 
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He was opain looking out of the window. It 
seemed as if Mrs Gideon’s grove of clothes-props 
had some strange fascination for him, for he never 
withdrew his gaze throughout the subsequent 
interview. 

* The verdict is a most ridiculous one,’ continued 
the editor. ‘I have always contended that the 
whole jury-system is rotten to the core ; but such 
an example of dulness and obstinacy as this’—he 
touched the newspaper with his foot any, 
ously—‘has not an given for many a day. 
Nothing could be clearer than the of the 
coroner. The crime, if it could be called a crime, 
did not certainly go beyond manslaughter—I don’t 
mean to say it was even that—but that should 
have been the extent of the verdict. If the beggar 
—the outcast was to be depended upon at all—and 
I confess I think he spoke the truth—the offence 
committed was justifiable homicide ; if he invented 
the story, it was suicide.’ 

‘He did not invent the story; said Frederick 
quietly. 

‘I think not,’ returned the editor ; ‘and every- 
body will be of that opinion. The fear is’—here, 
for the first time, he ceased to gaze at a tawdry 
print above the fireplace, and stole a furtive glance 
at Frederick—‘the fear is, that this poor wretch 
will be credited with knowing more than he has 
chosen to reveal. He will be thought to have 
screened the man for whom he entertained such 
grateful sentiments, and to have given a rose- 
coloured version of his part in the matter. That 
was what inclined those idiots, contrary to the 
direction of the coroner, to return a verdict of 
——, to return so strained a verdict. It may, 
therefore, go very hard with the accused person 
—very , indeed.’ 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs Galton 
entered with her sweet smile. 

‘How kind of you, dear Mr Percival Potts’ 
(the editor liked to be called by both these titles, 
and if he had but had another Christian name, 
would have most certainly connected them together 
by a hyphen), ‘ how very kind of you to come and 
see my husband ; I assure you, you are highly 
honoured, for he would not admit even Mr 
Johnson into his sanctum — He has been 
very unwell, indeed; but I do trust he has turned 
_ — now. How do you think he is 

‘If I am to the truth, Mrs Galton, I think 
him looking from well. I had heard bad 
tidings, and for that reason I came here to-day 
upon a matter in which I want your warmest 


vocacy. What your husband needs, is an imme- 
diate change of air and scene, He has been stived 
up here in town too long,’ 


‘Ah, that is quite true) cried Mary ; ‘now-do 
persuade him of that. And we have just got an 
invitation down to Casterton. Will it not do him 
all the good in the world to spend a few weeks 
upon the breezy downs?’ J 

‘That would not be change enough,’ replied Mr 
Potts positively ; ‘he should leave England alto- 

er, if it would not seriously inconvenience you, 

Galton, and that at once.’ He spoke with 
great gravity and earnestness, and Mary answered 
swiftly : ‘I am ready to go with him to-morrow— 
tonight if he pleases—wherever it is thought best 
that he should be. All places are alike to me 
where my husband is,’ 


iB, 


She e with such simple 
Frederick turned his worn white 
for an instant yearningly. 

‘ Crede non rilam tib de scelestd. 

‘Plebe delectam, exclaimed the editor with 
enthusiasm ; ‘you have got a wife to be proud of, 
Galton. Forgive me, my dear madam, but I am 
an old man, and privileged to say what I think.’ 

‘I have nothing else to offer him but my love, 
sir, observed Mary quietly ; ‘where did you think 
that he had better go ?’ 

‘I have arranged a plan for him to go to Sweden 
—as our special correspondent,’ answered the 
editor. ‘We have been long in want of such a 
person at Christiana.’ 

Frederick made an effort to rise from his seat, 
but his strength seemed to fail him ; still keeping 
his face averted from the other, he held out his 
ar and Potts — Sbliged and took it. si 

‘I am very much obliged to you, my friend ; 
very. I shall never forget this,’ 

‘A vessel starts to-night—in four hours’ time— 
from London Bridge,’ said the editor in his ear ; 
‘I have secured accommodation for the nurse and 
child, as well as for yourselves. To-morrow may 
be too late.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you. God bless you! friend, 
indeed. But I cannot go,’ 

‘Does your wife know, whispered the other. 
Frederick shook his head, 

* Would she know if she read the inquest ?’ 

‘ Yes, I think so,’ was the murmured reply. 

*Mrs Galton, said the editor solemnly, ‘leave 
your —— to me ++ a few = ~~ this 

with you to the time.’ eric nd 
fis heel ea it, teed he would nail it’ to the 
floor, but the other it away, and placed it 
in her hand. ‘Read it, true wife; there is bad 
news in it, and that concerns one beside poor 
Meyrick ; but you will know how to bear it, and 
when you have read it, come back, and add your 
voice to mine.’ 

She looked inquiringly towards Frederick, but 
he did not ay Y even — wd gene | She 
passed out with the r in her , and went 
into her own room. Mer husband did not know 
that she had seen him return home ‘that fatal 
morning with dripping garments, and was aware 
of his attempt to them, or had heard him tell 
that falsehood about the coffee to Mrs Gideon, or 
was cognizant of his putting the stair-clock back— 
he knew none of the various ways in which he had 
betrayed himself to her as an evil-doer—but he felt 
very sure that the mention of the bouquet-holder 
by the beggar-witness, would instantly bring to 
her recollection the warning Eugenie had eonveyed 
to him through her unconscious hands, and thereby 
reveal to her the fatal truth. He well knew, too, 
that she would never counsel him to fly. 

‘To-morrow may be too late, Galton,’ repeated 
the editor, breaking the painful silence; ‘think 


again. 

‘I have thought ; I have done nothing else but 
think, my friend, ever since. At first I could not 
make up my mind. It was tossed to and fro like 
_ ep 9 men oer for — there is no 

vouring wind, w er blows, and every coast is 
rock-gi 


-girt. 
‘Poor lad, poor lad!’ the sub-editor of the 
Porcupine, and sole conductor of the chief govern- 
ment organ, gave ocular evidence—tears—of his 
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being merely human like the rest of us. ‘But con- 
sider, Frederick, my dear boy, we must steer for 


some port.’ 
‘I al that well,’ groaned Frederick ; ‘but 
with respect to your kind offer, you have had my 


answer. I shall stay here. Still, if my wife should | himeelf. 


side with you, when she has read that paper. Ah, 
“true wife,” indeed—that was well said! The best 
on earth, and I have ruined her—her and her child 
too. 1 would cut my right hand off, to be as you 
are at this moment, friend; unmarried, alone— 
bearing my own burden of shame and sorrow!’ 
‘But surely, Galton, if she has known nothing of 
all this before, and learns for the first time, w 


is printed in that paper—should her judgment be 
ated en to decide a question like thi Ps 
Frederick smiled ‘You 


, but not faintly. 

do not know her yet ; y is very brave and very 
wise ; for has not Love its logic? Hush! she is 
comin in. Let it be “Yes”-or “No,” 
acco to her voice. Well, dearest, shall we 
sail for Sweden, or stay here ?’ 

It was well for him that he was not looking at 
her. There yo stories told, almost — tt 
strong men’s hair turning gray in one long night 
of agony, but Mary Galton was scarcel hen alunail 

such in those ten minutes. er face was 
colourless, even to her lips. Her saintly eyes, the 
homes of unutterable wretchedness, seemed to pine 
within their hollow niches for a tear. Potts, gazing 
on her with tender pity, trembled for her reason ; 
et she was never er, more self- more 
eedful—resolve had never firmer seat than on that 
little mouth. She put her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck, and kissed him once, not passionately, 
but setting, as it were, upon his cheek the seal of 
her fidelity and love, about to be tried by new 
-~ strange ordeals. was no = Bide sar 
and to swoon,’ nor yet for toying. Danger—death, 
perhaps, was threatening her Retevelt ‘Let us 
not sail, my love, whispered she ; ‘ let us stay here.’ 

‘We stay, my friend, said Frederick ; ‘we do 
not leave England.’ 

‘ As you please, Galton,’ replied the editor cheer- 
fully. ‘We must, in that case, do what we can on 
another tack. I shall go at once to Griffiths—the 
man that played Bassanio.’ 

Frederick shook his head, or seemed to do so; 
perhaps he only shuddered at some recollection 
which that name evoked. 

‘Nay, cried Potts, ‘if you will not help your- 
self, your friends must help you.’ 

‘His friends must help him, observed Mary 
quietly. ‘ Who is this Griffiths ?’ 

‘A clever lawyer, replied Potts ; ‘a man to trust 
one’s life to before a jury. Money will be wanted, 
of course ; and the Porcupine shall be your banker. 
There will be no difficulty whatever’-—— 

Mary flitted from the room, and returned to it 
before he could finish the sentence, swift, calm, 
and noiseless as a ghost. 

‘ Here is a cheque for five hundred pounds,’ said 
she; ‘take it, and if more is wanted, it will be 
forthcoming. I never felt before hgw precious gold 
coud be.’ . 

‘I will take it, said the editor rising, ‘ since you 
can spare it, and use as much of it as is necessary. 
Whatever happens, Mrs Galton—whatever happens, 
do not lose heart—your courage will be tried to the 
uttermost ; but bear up for his sake.’ 

‘I shall bear up,’ said Mary. 


‘I am sure you will, brave heart! Let me know 
everything that occurs. You may feel that I am 
working ceaselessly, since-—— he looked towards 
the silent and motionless form that still resolutel: 
kept its back to them—‘since he will not wo 
i Semper constans has been the motto of 
the Pottses, madam, for ages.’ 

The editor's last sentence was a vulgar lie; his 
appearance was far from impressive, or even gentle- 
manly ; his noble sentiments had a gg A an 
ciable flavour of whisky about them, for otts 
could not refrain from imbibing that admirable 
liquor, even in the daytime; but as he took Mrs 
Galton’s hand in his, and touched it with his lips, 
an air of genuine chivalry pervaded him, such as 
the bearing of no knight of old—no, not that of 
the ‘Stainless King’ himself—could have excelled. 


THE ‘PRINTER’S READER’ 


Ir is a matter which admits of little doubt, that 
the much-abused and bespattered race of mortals 
whom I wish to vindicate have had too little to 
say in regard to recent strictures passed upon 
them by some writers, in great measure undeser- 
vedly. Numerous articles have appeared during 
the last two or three years upon Te 
cal Errors,’ ‘Errata,’ ‘ Literary Mishaps, » all 
in favour of the authors and heaping abuse and 
ill-will upon the printer. The faults have been laid 
nominally at the door of the compositors, but they 
are really meant for another class—the ‘ Printers’ 
Readers,’ a much-maligned race, deserving a little 
more consideration than they have yet received, 
seeing that they spend their time and lose their 
tempers in the service of a public who really know 
nothing about them. 

To those who know not what the duties of 
these individuals are, we may say, that from com- 
positors being not more infallible than the rest of 
their fellow-mortals, arises the need for the labours 
of the Reader. In the detection of these faults, he 
is aided by a pale-faced, sharp-eyed boy—with 
habiliments smeared and slobbered with ink, oil, 
and paste, and having a flavour of taffy- 
frequently about him—who reads the author's 
manuscript while the Reader looks on the printed 
proof, and marks the errors. If the boy happens 
to be an ignorant one, he will travesty the words 
he does not understand, or supply their place 
in the most ingenious but outrageous manner. 
What the compositors do wrongly, it is the Reader's 
duty to rectify and put right; but doctors don’t 
differ more than do the Reader and Compositor ; 
and many a hard battle has been fought over the 
retaining or rejection of a comma or semicolon, 
and whether this or that should be hyphened, 
capitaled, or italicised. 

ers of a nervous temperament feel much the 
strictures that are passed upon them, ——— 
they are, in many cases, quite undeserved. 
are kept in continual terror and trepidation from 
the fear of having unintentionally slipped anything 
which should not appear; and often as they may 
be called to account for such matters, I have never 
yet heard of one of them being called from his desk 
to be complimented for his correctness, Freedom 
from censure may be said to be the only praise 
they ever get. Though not exactly perfect, they 
bestow much time and indefatigable patience on 
their work; and the general correctness of the 
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many books now issued from the press evidences 
that their labours are not altogether fruit- 
less. But what a wonderful amount of — 
1 the Reader is supposed to possess! e 
oti need to be a living — - = 
Encyclopedia Britannica, bound up with a polyglot 
dictionary of modern languages, with Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates as an appendix. Now, it is 
true, though he is obliged to read thousands of 
articles upon as many different subjects, yet he 
probably never sat down in his life seriously to 
study one of these subjects for himself. He is, 
when his labours are over for the day, actually 
unable to do so; with eyes pained and tired, and 
what brain he has in a confused and tumultu- 
ous state, he is fit for little else than going to bed, 
and recruiting himself for the new labours of a 
new day. There is also something to commiserate 
in the way he is knocked about from one depart- 
ment of literature to another. In the forenoon, he 
may be engaged on a sensation novel; while later 
im the day, the edifying pages of a Colenso may 
be ing through his hands, an anatomical paper 
of Professor Sunshine in dreadful script, or a 
pamphlet upon Schleswig-Holstein or the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 

Ihave seen it stated somewhere that there was 
once a Reader hanged ; some offended author prob- 
ably gave birth to the statement; but even that 
story shews how indoctrinated Readers become with 
the spirit of their profession, and how under no 
circumstances do they forget their accustomed avo- 
cations. The story Any oy as the cart conveyed 
the unfortunate to Tyburn, he was observed to be 
poring 2 over the Prayer-book he 

ld in his hand. The clergyman who attended him 
was struck with the evident interest displayed by 
the culprit in a particular passage, and thought him 
very profitably employed, when, to his utter amaze- 
ment, the unfortunate Reader sprang to his feet, 
his eyes beaming with delight, and exclaimed in a 
triumphant tone : ‘ Yes ; a misprint, by Jupiter!’ 

The injustice of authors is the saddest grievance 
of all. Treating all his ‘queries’ with scorn 
and contempt—and though they may be thought 
unnecessary, the are always marked with 
the best intentions—still authors do not hesitate to 
avail themselves of the Reader's suggestions when 
they think them right. It has been said that no 
man is a hero to his valet, and so the Reader, to 
a certain degree, gives back scorn for scorn, and 
admires few living authors. They make the books, 
but the Reader mends and patches up the 
holes where the stitches have Supeet: and he 
can’t help noticing the deletion, rejection, and 
hesitating rewriting of sentences. They may sneer 
at the er if they like, but they cannot get 
oy of him; for, Indian-like, he ever follows in 

e author's trail. be | write letters to his 
employer, complaining of his negligence, in many 
cases where the fault is their own, not his; and 
some narrow minds will even complain of a 
guillotined i or a turned s. They designate their 
own shortcomings as ‘errors of the press, well 
knowing that they are not so, and, adding insult 
to injury, oblige him to print this as true! 

The public believe that all errors are the 
result of the printer’s carelessness. No doubt, 
a great many are, but they little know how much 
trouble some —— with their bad grammar 
and punctuation, e can witness that many of 


our best and ablest writers use very bad pens. 
in, there is one able writer, who writes in 

ond, so that two pages of this periodical 
might nearly be —- into a single leaf of 
note-paper ; he agp ly composes with a micro- 
scopic glass at his eye, and seems to forget that 
there is a book-post rate, and that now there is 
no paper-duty. I am rather averse to es 
ing in any way of the lady-contributors. Some, 
however, who are in the habit of preparing much 
manuscript for the press, acquire a cramped style 
of handwriting, which the compositors find very 
difficult to decipher. There is one popular author 
whose caligraphy is exceedingly difficult, but from 
being accustomed to have his ‘ copy’ often in their 
hands, the compositors can read it very well. Some 
time ago, an article of his was being put in type, 
in which there was a passage no one in the office 
could decipher; all the practised hands tried it— 
no “4 could make it — _ os = hesita- 
tion, the manager to lay it before the gentle- 
man himself. On this elon done, it me oe 
that the author himself could not get out of the 
wood; and it is a fact that a blank was left, 
so that when he came to read over his proof, 
the sequence might enable him to supply the 
desiderated passage. 


THE LINGERING ROSE. 


Sicx Autumn, in her funeral pomp, 
Awaits the blow of Death, 
As through the half-stripped wood, there comes 
The phantom’s icy breath ; 
While I, ’mid falling leaves and rain, 
Now that the sou’-west gusty blows, 
Seek beneath every sheltering bush 
The lingering rose. 
Autumn has knelt her down to die-- 
A gentle martyr, calm, resigned— 
She bends her holy, patient face 
To buffets of the cruel wind; 
While I, all heedless of her doom, 
And careless of Death’s ruthless blows, 
Seek, with a gay and idle care, 
The lingering rose. 
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